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This is not intended to be a comprehensive article. It was originally written as a 
"quick start guide" for the gymnastics coaches I work with. 

Linear progressions - single, double, triple, or multiple progression. 

Most beginner trainees will notice some improvements (higher reps, improved 
form, what have you) every workout. A double progression consists of only two 
"intensity variables": first, build up to a target number of reps in an exercise, then move 
to a harder exercise or variation of the previous one, and repeat. This is often called 
"milking strength", "banking strength", "paying your dues", or "building training 
momentum". The idea is that you will get as much benefit from an exercise as you can by 
staying with it long enough to build up to performing the target number of reps. 

A triple or multiple progression consists of having three or more variables. For 
instance, after hitting the target number of reps, you could tighten up form (which 
makes an exercise harder) or change a hand / foot position such that the exercise 
becomes harder. Aim for a target number of reps again, and once you can achieve your 
goal you will move to the next exercise. It's best to focus on only a few variables at once, 
though, to make progress easier to track. 

Stepped and waved progressions: periodization. 

Most trainees who have at least an intermediate level of strength are likely to 
discover that the law of diminishing returns is kicking in, and overall progress is no 
longer linear. Progress will not come every workout for all of their exercises - maybe 
every other workout or maybe a little progress every week. This is a "stepped 
progression" instead of a linear progression. Tighten up form a little here, add a rep 
there - the main thing is to stay with an exercise but introduce slight changes as needed 
to keep the training momentum going, even when progress slows. 

There will be times, of course, that athletes getting into the higher end of the 
intermediate level of strength and the lower end of the advanced level of strength will 
start having trouble adding reps week after week to a moderately intense exercise. This 
will be the time to start looking into wave progression or other methods of planning 
training cycles. For more about different types of periodization, point your browser to 
the short url below. It was written for weight lifters, but the ideas can easily be modified 
for use in progressive calisthenics by thinking in terms of "intensity techniques" rather 
than weight. Short url - http:/ /goo.gl/ rZmKgY 

What follows is based on my personal experience with methods of progress. 
When an athlete hits a plateau on a difficult exercise, explore a few options to see what 
will help them tighten up form, or make the exercise slightly easier so that they can 
focus on form, reps, or another variable of the exercise more easily. At the advanced 
stage of strength, add specialization exercises to strengthen any areas that need 
attention, to assist progress in an exercise or overall training program / progression. 
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A few bullet points to keep in mind. 

-There are general guidelines for practicing each type of movement and static 
hold. These form guiding principles rather than a dogmatic approach to strength, as it is 
good to be open to new ideas and willing to tailor programs to each trainee. 

-Due to individual differences in trainees, we should try to get as much 
experience and knowledge as we can about the movement chains (pullups, pushups etc.) 
and static chains (levers, bridges etc.), intensity variables, and long term progression. 
This will help gauge an athlete's progress, tweak lesson plans "on the fly" during a 
workout, and so forth. 

-No matter what strength level an athlete is at, working towards high reps is still 
one of the most important ways to develop proficiency and strength in a style of 
movement. Repetition builds muscle memory, strength, and endurance. Basically, every 
exercise should be treated like a skill. 

-Safety is an integral part of all physical activity, and especially when performing 
exercises or skills where you leave the ground. As such, safety is a part of the design of 
progressive calisthenics movements and program design. Holding full body tension in 
all exercises, keeping an eye on form, and performing all repetitions with a slow to 
moderate cadence in the beginning stages of training not only help train strength, but 
also help to build joint health as well as prevent injury. Athletes should be reminded to 
not over-train or train to injury. Not only does venturing into over training do very little 
good for strength, it can be an obstacle to building strength, since it often just eats into 
precious recovery time and can lead to injury, making recovery take even longer. 

-Minimalism is an essential aspect of progressive calisthenics. This is why I did 
not bring up any specific equipment or apparatus. All you really need in order to train 
for high levels of strength is enough room to spread out your arms, something to hang 
from, and knowledge of the principles of progression. Of course, using creativity, one 
can also use everyday objects as makeshift equipment. Athletes should keep in mind, 
though, that safety is especially important to keep in mind when selecting and using 
such equipment. 

-Strength training provides so many benefits to the human body and mind - 
including joint health, improved metabolism, beating stress, improved power and speed, 
help regulating emotions and sleep cycles, etc. - that strength should be the primary goal 
of exercise and considered the foundation of (almost) all athletic activity. Naturally, this 
is not the only priority, especially for athletes (whether competitive or not). 

-Brief, intense workouts build strength. The longer a training session is, the more 
it will venture into muscular endurance training. In gymnastics, having a high level of 
muscular endurance is necessary, but so is building a high level of muscular strength, 
for reasons mentioned above. 

-The technical guidelines for the movement and static chains fall outside the 
scope of this article. However, I usually go over them in classes and clinics. I do have 
other articles that detail the performance of calisthenics exercises, though, linked here - 
http://goo.gl/kjap97 



